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For  Your  Information 

In  a continuing  effort  to  keep  you,  our 
readers,  informed,  the  PROFILE  staff  wants  to 
find  out  the  best  way  of  making  sure  our 
magazine  gets  in  your  hands.  Since  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  provide  each  school  with 
hundreds  of  copies  of  PROFILE,  we  rely  on 
you  to  tell  us  where,  within  your  school,  the 
magazine  could  best  be  seen  and,  hopefully, 
read. 

Currently,  we  are  sending  copies  to  several 
high  schools  and  college  campuses  addressed 
simply  “Attn;  Guidance  Counselor.’’  In  many 
cases,  this  may  be  our  most  effective  avenue 
for  reaohing  you.  In  other  cases,  it  probably 
isn’t.  Should  we  send  it  to  the  library?  Or,  per- 
haps, the  career  development  center?  Maybe 
even  the  cafeteria?  Let  us  know.  If  you  are  an 
addressee  currently  receiving  PROFILE  and 
feel  the  magazine  would  reach  more  readers 
if  it  were  sent  to  another  person  or  depart- 
ment, write  us  at  the  following  address: 

DOD  High  School  News  Service 
PROFILE 

Bldg.  X-18,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Va.  23511-6698 

Or,  call  us  at  (804)  444-2828. 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of  distribution, 
we’d  also  like  to  mention  that  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  and  Junior  ROTC  units  should 
also  be  receiving  PROFILE  regularly.  In  some 
instances,  a campus  may  have  more  than  one 
ROTC  unit.  We’d  like  to  know  that  also,  since 


each  unit  is  entitled  to  a copy. 

Now,  on  to  other  matters. . .specifically. 

THIS  MONTH’S  ISSUE! 

Our  lead  story  is  on  Army  ROTC.  If  you 
ever  wanted  to  see  how  school  and  the 
military  can  go  hand-in-hand,  this  is  one 
feature  you’ll  want  to  check  out. 

Continue  on  and  you’ll  learn  what  military 
discipline  and  precision  is  all  about  as 
PROFILE  focuses  on  the  Marine  Corps’ 

Silent  Drill  Team. 

Then,  go  into  the  jungle  with  the  Coast 
Guard  and  find  out  how  their  efforts  to  stamp 
out  drugs  at  the  source  are  helping  to  slow 
the  flow  of  snow  to  the  United  States. 

Want  to  learn  about  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  jobs  in  the  Air  Force?  If  so,  you 
won’t  want  to  pass  up  the  officer  profile  on 
Captain  Kevin  Bate,  an  F-15  Eagle  pilot. 

And,  of  course,  there’s  the  normal  course  of 
stories  centering  on  specific  career  fields.  This 
month  we  take  a look  at  Navy  damage 
controlmen,  Air  Force  combat  controllers, 
Army  tankers,  and  Marine  Corps  operational 
communications  specialists. 

And . . . COWABUNGA!  That’s  right,  it’s  the 
Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles.  Well,  sort  of. 
Read  about  a Marine  Corps  lieutenant  who 
had  a role  as  one  of  the  bad  guys  in  the 
blockbuster  flick. 

Enough  of  the  opening  credits. 

READ  ONI 
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Leaders  aren't  born.  They're  made.  Want  proof?  Check  out 
the  campuses.  That's  where  you'll  find  50,000  Army  ROTC . . . 


CADETS 

ON 

PARADE 


Drill  and  ceremony  is  part  of  the  curriculum  for  a cadet. 
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The  classroom  is  where  cadets  learn  about  military  tactics. 


By  Master  Sergeant 
Steven  J.  Dry 

Students  at  more  than  1,000 
colleges  and  universities  regularly 
see  strangely-clad  warriors  in 
green  roaming  their  campuses  — 
and  they  aren’t  even  fazed  by  the 
encounter. 

What  they’re  seeing  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers’ 

Training  Corps,  a program 
designed  to  commission  the  future 
leaders  of  the  Army. 

Since  its  inception  in  1916, 

Army  ROTC  has  commissioned 
more  than  500,000  Army  officers, 
including  General  Colin  Powell, 

America’s  top  military  officer. 

Today,  about  50,000  college 
students  are  enrolled  in  ROTC, 
said  Jack  Muhlenbeck,  a 
spokesman  for  Army  ROTC  Cadet 
Command  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Those  who  graduate  will  receive  their  commissions 
as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army,  the  Army 
National  Guard  or  the  Army  Reserve. 

“The  top  achievers  come  out  with  Regular  Army 
commissions.  The  rest  are  commissioned  in  the 
Army  Reserves.  Some  who  are  commissioned  in  the 
Army  Reserves  go  on  active  duty  for  anywhere  from 
three  years  to  30,”  Muhlenbeck  said,  adding  that  in 
recent  years  about  half  of  the 
graduates  have  gone  on  active 
duty. 

One  of  ROTC’s  biggest  pluses  is 
that  it  enables  a student  to  learn 
about  the  military  while  studying 
in  a civilian  environment. 

“It’s  the  concept  of  the  citizen- 
soldier  rather  than  the  profes- 
sional soldier,”  Muhlenbeck  said. 

“There’s  a concept  behind  the 
ROTC  that  you  come  in  and  serve 
for  a period  of  time.  Most  (U.S. 

Military)  Academy  people, 
however,  are  going  to  be  career 
(for  20  years  or  more)  or  they  go 
into  the  Academy  with  that  idea.” 

While  ROTC  cadets  don’t 
receive  the  same  intense  military 
indoctrination  as  West  Point 
cadets,  there  are  some  advantages 
to  ROTC. 

“Your  ROTC  people  come  from  big  schools,  little 
schools,  predominantly  black  schools,  predominantly 
white  schools.  You  get  a larger  number  of  minorities 
...  a much  broader  cross-section  of  the  country 


through  ROTC  than  you  do  from  West  Point.  You 
also  get,  in  most  cases,  more  of  a liberal  education 
than  you  would  at  West  Point.” 

But  don’t  be  misled.  Army  ROTC  is  no  cakewalk. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  attend  the  Basic 
Course  and  study  everything  from  leadership  and 
management  and  drill  and  ceremonies  to  military 
customs  and  courtesies.  Those  who  aren’t  on  an 
Army  ROTC  scholarship  don’t 
incur  a military  obligation  until 
their  junior  year. 

Juniors  and  seniors  go  to  the 
Advanced  Course  and  learn  more 
leadership  skills  and  study  ethics 
and  professionalism,  principles  of 
war,  and  military  justice.  They 
also  receive  uniforms,  military 
science  textbooks  and  $1,000 
annually.  Between  their  junior 
and  senior  years,  cadets  attend 
Advanced  Camp,  a six-week  test 
of  physical  and  mental  endurance 
that  takes  place  during  the 
summer. 

Along  the  way,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities to  take  part  in  everything 
from  parades  to  field  training 
exercises  and  other  community- 
oriented  events.  “Ranger 
Challenge,”  considered  Army 
ROTC’s  varsity  sport,  gives  cadets  a chance  to 
compete  against  other  ROTC  units  in  a 30-hour, 
non-stop  test  of  military  and  physical  skills  that 
would  challenge  even  the  heartiest  of  the  Teenage 
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An  active  duty  soldier  teaches  a 
cadet  the  basics  of  rappelling. 


U.S.  Army  photo 


Nursing  is  one  of  the  high-demand  skills  the  Army  is  trying  to  fill  through  the  ROTC  program. 


Mutant  Ninja  Turtles.  Some  of  the  events  include 
M-16  rifle  marksmanship,  getting  through  a 
grenade  assault  course  and  crossing  a stream  using 
a one-rope  bridge. 

For  those  on  a tight  budget,  Army  ROTC  offers  a 
limited  number  of  scholarships. 

The  four-year  scholarship  program  is  open  to  those 
entering  college  as  freshmen.  Candidates  who 
qualify  receive  a scholarship  worth  $7,000  per  year 
or  80  percent  of  the  tuition  cost,  whichever  is 
greater,  Muhlenbeck  said.  They  also  incur  a 
military  obligation  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sophomore  year.  Three-  and  two-year  scholarships 
are  available  for  students  already  attending  college. 
Students  on  these  scholarships  incur  a military 
obligation  as  soon  as  the  scholarship  is  in  effect.  All 
scholarship  students  receive  a stipend  of  $1,000  a 
year. 


Learning  how  to 
handle  a rifle  with 
a fixed  bayonet  is 
one  of  the  skills 
cadets  learn. 
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Muhlenbeck  said  about  10,000  ROTC  cadets 
(about  20  percent  of  the  total)  are  on  scholarship.  He 
added  that  applicants  are  selected  based  on  their 
high  school  grades  and  class  standing.  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  American  College  Test 
(ACT)  scores,  and  their  participation  in  school 
activities  or  part-time  work. 

''...you’d  better  come  in  with 
some  good  high  school  grades 
and,  when  you  get  out  to  your  col- 
lege, do  the  work  because  the 
competition  is  going  to  be  tough.” 

Muhlenbeck  said  the  average  scholarship  cadet 
scores  slightly  over  1,200  on  the  SAT  and  is  in  the 
top  15  percent  of  his  or  her  high  school  class. 

He  added  that  students  interested  in  succeeding  in 
ROTC  should  “gear  yourself  toward  what  the  need  i 
is  — which  is  the  high  tech  skills  right  now.” 

“They’re  (the  military)  looking  for  people  in 
science,  mathematics,  engineering,  business  and  » 

nursing,”  Muhlenbeck  said.  “If  you’re  a French 
literature  major,  you  might  make  a wonderful 
officer.  But,  if  you  come  out  with  straight  A’s  in 
calculus,  the  military  is  going  to  probably  have  a 
greater  need  for  you  than  a French  literature 
major.” 

Muhlenbeck  added  that  Army  ROTC  has  been 
commissioning  about  8,000  officers  annually.  That 
figure  could  drop  to  6,000  under  a “tentative  plan” 
slated  to  begin  in  May  1992.  The  measure,  which  is 


Success  = Participation 


While  there  is  no  magic  formula 
for  success  in  the  Army  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  program, 
being  involved  in  several 
activities  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
getting  a scholarship  and  grad- 
uating, according  to  several  cadets 
at  Hampton  University  in 
Virginia. 

“Participation  is  a big  thing,” 
said  Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Diedra  Briggs,  commander  of 
HU’s  Pirate  Battalion.  “If  you  can 
find  time  to  participate  and  still 
keep  your  priorities  straight  with 
your  academics,  that  really  stands 
out.  It  shows  that  you  are 
dedicated  and  hard-working.” 

Briggs,  a 21-year-old  senior 
majoring  in  biology/pre-med,  is 
going  through  ROTC  on  a four- 
year  scholarship. 

“Being  involved  is  important,” 
said  Cadet  First  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Justice,  a 21-year-old 
criminal  justice  major  who  has  a 


Cadet  James  Beach 


two-year  scholarship.  “If  you’re  at 
a high  school  and  you  do  nothing 
but  go  to  school ...  it  just  shows 
that  you’re  basically  there  to  get 
out.  You’re  not  there  to  make  a 
mark  or  do  something.  In  high 
school,  I was  on  the  newspaper 
staff,  (Junior)  ROTC,  band  and  I 
took  accelerated  courses.  I kept 
busy  and  that  helped  a lot.” 

Cadet  Captain  Sharon  Maloney, 
a 21-year-old  mass  media  major  on 
a three-year  scholarship,  stated 
simply:  “Be  ready  to  volunteer.” 
Once  in  Army  ROTC,  cadets  get 
a mix  of  classroom  work  and  field 
training.  Physical  exercise  is  part 
of  the  routine  too. 

“It’s  pretty  hard  to  make  your- 
self get  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning 
and  run  a couple  of  miles  three- 
days-a-week,  especially  when  it’s 
cold,”  Justice  said. 

But  ROTC  has  its  share  of  fun 
moments  too,  said  Cadet  James 
Beach,  an  18-year-old  freshman 
with  a four -year  scholarship. 

“I  really  liked  the  field  training 
exercise,”  Beach  said,  as  he 
described  a weekend  trek  to  an 
Army  post  where  the  cadets 
learned  rappelling  and  practiced 
bayonet  attacks. 

“I’m  afraid  of  heights  and  I just 
knew  that  I would  not  come  back 
alive,”  laughed  Cadet  Nicole 
Johnson,  another  18-year-old 
freshman  on  scholarship, 
describing  her  initial  reaction  to 
the  idea  of  rappelling.  “But  when 
I went  it  was  so  fun.  I rappelled 
down  the  tower  twice.” 

As  freshmen.  Beach  and 


Cadet  Nicole  Johnson 

Johnson  have  learned  the  basics 
of  wearing  the  uniform,  drill  and 
ceremony  and  military  customs 
and  courtesies.  When  they  become 
juniors,  they  will  assume  more  of 
a leadership  role  in  the  battalion. 
That  means  more  of  their  time 
will  be  spent  managing  other 
cadets  and  helping  them  learn  the 
ropes. 

One  thing  Beach  said  he  has 
already  learned  from  his  cadet 
seniors  is  “just  don’t  sit  around 
and  wait  for  things  to  happen. 
You’ve  got  to  take  the  initiative.” 

Maloney  added,  however,  that  a 
freshman  needn’t  be  a natural 
born  leader  to  succeed. 

“You  need  to  be  very  confident 
in  yourself,”  she  said.  “If  you 
come  in  as  a freshman,  and  you’re 
not  confident,  that’s  okay  because 
you  learn  so  many  things  as  you 
go  along.  You  really  increase  that 
confidence  level  (in  time).” 


in  line  with  Congressional  plans  to  trim  the  size  of 
U.S.  military  forces,  “could  change  if  there  is  a 
I (Middle  East)  war  and  it  gets  long  and  drawn  out,” 
Muhlenbeck  said. 

If  the  plan  takes  effect,  students  would  see  less 
active-duty  commissions  and  increased  competition 
jl  to  stay  in  the  program  at  the  junior-senior  level, 
Muhlenbeck  said. 

“But  the  word  to  the  students  is,  if  you  are 


interested  in  this  idea  (of  Army  ROTC),  you’d  better 
come  in  with  some  good  high  school  grades  and, 
when  you  get  out  to  your  college,  do  the  work 
because  the  competition  is  going  to  be  tough.”  # 


ROTC  is  not  exclusively  an  Army  program.  More 
than  16,000  students  are  enrolled  in  Air  Force 
ROTC  and  nearly  10,000  are  in  Navy  ROTC, 
officials  said. 
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This  is  the 

Air  Force? 

You  bet.  When  it  comes  to  combat  controllers, 
there’s  something  special  about  these  forces. 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

“Combat  controllers?’’  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  soldier  asked. 
“Those  guys  are  crazy.’’ 

On  the  surface,  a typical 
comment.  After  all,  soldiers  have 
been  teasing  airmen  (and  vice 
versa)  for  years.  This  time, 
though,  the  Air  Force  sergeant 
just  smiled  and  nodded  his  head 
approvingly.  “He’s  right,”  he  said. 
“We  are  crazy.” 

One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s 
Nest  crazy?  No.  “Crazy,”  in 
military  parlance,  refers  to  those 
who  have  some  of  the  more  exotic 


us.  Air  Force  photos 


combat  skills.  Combat  controllers’ 
skills  are  about  as  exotic  as  they 
come. 

To  do  their  jobs,  they  may  have 
to  parachute  from  25,000  feet.  Or 
; approach  the  beach  using  scuba 
I techniques.  Or  “fast-rope” 
from  a helicopter  100  feet  above 
the  ground.  In  the  process,  combat 
controllers  prove  the  other 
military  services  don’t  have  a 
monopoly  on  special  operations 
tactics. 

Clad  in  camouflage  fatigues  — 
with  their  face  and  hands 
similarly  disguised  — and  toting 
M-16  rifles,  they  exude  the 
confident,  almost  cocky  air  of  men 
who  excel  in  warfare  tactics,  and 
know  it.  “We  don’t  like  to  talk 
about  the  things  we  do,”  said 
Sergeant  Kevin  Eason  of  the 
1721st  Combat  Controller 
Squadron,  Pope  Air  Force  Base, 
|N.C.  “We  just  do  it.” 

Combat  controllers  infiltrate 
I, enemy  territory,  establish  zones 
lifor  planes  to  drop  cargo  or 
liparatroopers,  then  become  air 
I traffic  controllers  to  guide  in  other 
units.  This  makes  them  first  on 
the  scene  for  many  military 
operations,  a source  of  pride  for 
the  roughly  450  combat 
controllers  worldwide. 

They  led  the  way  in  1980  when 
American  forces  tried  to  rescue 
hostages  from  Iran.  Along  with 
Army  Rangers,  they  also  led  the 
1983  Grenada  rescue  operation. 
Most  recently,  they  joined  the 
B2nd  soldiers  in  the  initial  assault 
on  Panama  during  “Operation 
jJust  Cause.”  Together,  they 
seized  control  of  Torrijos 
International  Airport.  The 


controllers  then  directed  in  about 
100  transport  planes  and 
helicopters  loaded  with  soldiers 
for  the  successful  operation. 

Anyone  attempting  these  feats 
without  extensive  training  truly 
would  be  crazy.  Combat 
controllers  attend  seven  different 
schools  — before  they  reach 
combat  controller  school  (see  box). 

Air  traffic  control  by  itself  is 
stressful  enough.  Add  the 
pressures  combat  controllers  often 
face  in  merely  getting  into 
position  to  guide  in  aircraft  and 
the  stress  level  can  rise  even 
higher.  Such  was  the  case  prior  to 
jumping  into  Panama,  Eason  said. 

The  Williamsburg,  Va.,  native 
remembers  sitting  with  airborne 
soldiers  in  the  belly  of  a transport 
plane,  all  bunched  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  90-pound  rucksacks 
between  their  knees,  concern 
etched  on  their  faces.  “Everyone 
was  quiet  most  of  the  way  down,” 
Eason  said.  “There  seemed  to  be  a 
lot  of  tension.” 

For  Eason  and  many  of  the 
other  soldiers  and  airmen  on 
board,  this  would  be  their  first 
combat  experience.  They’d  flown 
similar  flights  many  times  as  a 
prelude  to  practice  combat 
assaults.  This  time,  however,  they 
flew  knowing  the  real  thing  was 
but  an  airborne  jump  away. 

What  concerned  Eason  most? 
The  prospect  of  a difficult 
landing?  A possible  ambush? 

“I  was  worried  the  Army  troops 
might  freak  out  and  not  want  to 
jump,”  he  joked. 

The  Air  Force  knocking  the 
Army’s  combat  skills?  Maybe 
these  guys  really  are  crazy.# 


School  haters 
need  not 
apply 

Becoming  a combat  controller 
involves  completing  an  eight-step 
training  program  designed  to  teach 
a variety  of  technical  skills. 

The  schools,  in  the  order  they  nor- 
mally are  completed: 

• Pararescue/Combat  Control 
Indoctrination  School  (Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas)  — Extensive 
physical  and  academic  training 
designed  to  prepare  the  candidate 
for  the  schools  that  follow.  “Hard- 
er than  basic  training,”  said  one 
combat  controller.  It’s  also  the 
place  where  candidates  are  most 
likely  to  wash  out  of  the  program. 
(Eight  weeks) 

• Airborne  School  (Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.)  — Basic  parachuting 
skills.  (Three  weeks) 

• ScubaSchooKKey  West,  Fla.) 

— Learn  to  use  scuba  to  infiltrate 
areas  surrounded  by  water  without 
being  detected.  (Four  weeks) 

• Water  Survival  School 
(Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.)  — 
Teaches  how  to  survive  in  water  for 
long  periods  of  time.  (Three  days) 

• Basic  Survival  School  (Fair- 
child  Air  Force  Base,  Wash.)  Learn 
to  survive  in  remote  areas  with 
minimal  equipment.  (Three  weeks) 

• Air  Traffic  Control  School 
(Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.)  — 
Qualifies  the  applicant  as  an  ap- 
prentice air  traffic  controller.  (10 
weeks) 

• Military  Freefall  School 
(Fort  Bragg,  N.C.)  — Learn  to  per- 
form military  freefall  using  oxygen 
and  carrying  combat  equipment. 
(Five  weeks) 

• Combat  Control  School  (Pope 
Air  Force  Base,  N.C.)  — Includes 
rappelling,  demolition,  operating 
communications  equipment,  field 
tactics  and  establishing  and  con- 
trolling assault  zones.  (Nine  weeks) 
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The  team  readies  its  boats  for  patrol. 


SNOW 

STOPPERS 


Operation  Snowcap 
puts  a freeze 
on  the  flow  of  cocaine 


A Drug  Interdiction  Assistance  Team  member 
observes  his  Bolivian  counterpart  prepare  a 40- 
pound  charge  to  blow  up  an  airstrip. 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer  1st 
Class  Jon  Saguaro  has  nothing 
against  Miami  Vice,  but  he’d  like 
to  make  a couple  of  things  clear; 

It  was  a good  television  show. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
he  does. 

Saguaro  works  for  the  Drug 
Interdiction  Assistance  Team,  a 
Coast  Guard  unit  that  advises  the 
Bolivian  Navy  and  national  police 
on  drug  interdiction.  Apparently, 
however,  people  add  a little 
imagination  and  wind  up  believ- 
ing he’s  another  Sonny  Crockett 
or  Ricardo  Tubbs. 

“Some  people  who’ve  read  ar- 
ticles about  us,  they  must  have 
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been  watching  too  much  tele- 
vision,” Saguaro  said.  “They 
think  that’s  what  we  do. 

“We  don’t  need  guys  who  think 
like  that.  We’re  looking  for  pro- 
fessional Coast  Guard  people, 
people  who  are  good  at  what  they 
do.” 

On  the  surface,  they  don’t  evoke 
the  image  of  a typical  Coast 
Guardsman.  They  wear  battle 
fatigues,  carry  machine  guns  and 
other  weapons,  and  are  skilled  in 
jungle  warfare.  They  also  speak 
fluent  Spanish. 

Nevertheless,  “it’s  still  basically 
law  enforcement  and  drug  inter- 
diction,” Saguaro  said.  “We  just 
operate  in  a different  environ- 
ment.” 


Bolivia,  though  a land-locked 
country,  has  more  than  9,000 
miles  of  rivers.  Since  there  are 
few  paved  roads,  planes  and  boats 
are  the  major  export  vehicles  for 
supplies,  including  illegal  drugs. 

“They  (the  Bolivian  Navy)  were 
more  or  less  oriented  towards 
civilian  type  cargo  activities,” 
Saguaro  said.  “They  really 
weren’t  focused  on  doing  drug 
interdiction.” 

Once  such  a progi'am  was 
started,  the  Bolivians  soon  dis- 
covered they  lacked  the  technical 
expertise,  Saguaro  said.  “They 
were  pretty  much  ready  to  do 
away  with  it.” 

Enter  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Under  a State  Department  pro- 
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A drug  lab  goes  up  in  flames.  Top:  Some  1,300  pounds  of  cocaine,  seized  in  a successful  bust. 


gram  dubbed  Operation  Snowcap, 
selected  Coast  Guardsmen  were 
deployed  to  shore  up  the  Bolivian 
drug  interdiction  effort.  Team 
members  spend  90-day  tours  in 
the  South  American  country, 
under  the  operational  control  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency. 
“We  show  them  arrest  procedures, 
how  to  set  up  their  operation, 
even  how  to  drive  and  fix  the 
boats,”  Saguaro  said. 

“Since  we’ve  gone  down  there 
we’ve  pretty  much  turned  (their) 
program  around.” 

The  team  is  comprised  of  Coast 
Guardsmen  skilled  primarily  in 
search  and  rescue  and  law  en- 
forcement. Those  selected  for  the 
team  who  don’t  speak  fluent 


Spanish  undergo  a three-month 
“total  immersion”  training  course 
in  Guatemala  or  Mexico.  “You 
actually  live  with  a family  down 
there  while  you  attend  courses,” 
Saguaro  said. 

Prospective  team  members  then 
attend  either  the  Marine  Amphib- 
ious Reconnaissance  School  or  a 
special  Army  Ranger  school  to 
learn  jungle  warfare  techniques. 

“We  don’t  actually  conduct  the 
raids  or  make  the  arrests,” 
Saguaro  said.  “The  Bolivians  do 
that.  We’re  there  to  advise  and 
show  them  how  to  do  it.  But  that 
means  we  go  along,  and  we’ve  got 
to  know  how  to  handle  ourselves.” 

Saguaro’s  experiences  in 
Bolivia  have  taught  him  the 


relentless  nature  of  the  drug 
traffickers. 

“We  break  up  these  drug  labs, 
seize  all  these  pounds  of  cocaine 
and  arrest  all  these  people,” 
Saguaro  said,  “and  the  next  week, 
somehow,  the  operation  has 
started  up  again  in  another  part 
of  town.” 

Nevertheless,  Saguaro  said  the 
team’s  efforts  have  been  success- 
ful enough  that  preliminary  plans 
have  been  laid  to  take  the  team 
into  other  South  American 
countries. 

That’s  another  difference 
between  these  guys  and  Miami 
Vice.  The  show  got  cancelled.  The 
Drug  Interdiction  Assistance 
Team  is  still  going  strong.# 
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By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

It’s  nighttime,  and  somewhere 
in  the  heart  of  Washington,  D.C., 
two  men  confront  each  other. 

Both  are  above  average  in 
strength  and  size,  both  are  trained 
to  kill  — but  only  one  is  clutching 
a rifle. 

They  say  nothing.  They  don’t 
move.  They  stand  squarely  in 
front  of  each  other,  eyes  locked  in 
a cold,  unblinking  stare.  Even 
those  gathered  to  watch  seem 
almost  frozen  with  suspense. 
Suddenly,  with  one  crisp  motion, 
the  rifle  is  spinning  high  above 
their  heads,  the  razor  edge  of  the 
bayonet  reflecting  flashes  of 
moonlight.  Then,  as  the  bayonet  is 
within  inches  of  disaster,  a white- 
gloved  hand  smartly  reaches  out, 
snatching  the  rifle  and  easing  it 
to  the  ground. 

Barnum  and  Bailey,  if  you’re 
still  out  there,  hold  on  to  your 
seats,  and  tell  the  other  services 
to  look  out!  The  Marines  of  the 
Silent  Drill  Team  say  THEY  have 
“the  greatest  show  on  earth.” 

“Definitely!”  exclaimed 
Sergeant  Scott  B.  McArthur,  a 
rifle  inspector  and  three-year 
veteran  of  the  team.  “The  other 
services  don’t  even  come  close.  We 
do  a completely  different  type  of 
drill.  They  can’t  touch  us!” 

Using  their  unique  performance 
of  precision  drill  without  spoken 
commands,  America’s  only  Silent 
Drill  Team  has  been  dazzling 
countless  crowds  since  the  1950’s. 

It’s  not  magic,  and  they  don’t 
use  mirrors.  What’s  the  secret 
that’s  made  this  team  legendary? 
Practice! 

Captain  James  G.  Kyser, 
platoon  commander  of  the  team, 
said  the  most  intense  practicing 
occurs  in  February,  when  the 
team  flies  to  the  warmer  climate 
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13  to  18-hours-a-day,  seven-days-a 
-week,  for  the  entire  month. 

“You  go  through  the  same 
movement  probably  hundreds  of 
times  in  one  day,”  said  Corporal 
Clay  C.  Draud,  a team  member 
from  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.,  “You  do  it 
once,  and  then  you  get  right  back 
on  the  boards  and  do  it  again.” 

“The  Marines  here  try  to  do  it 
the  best  it  can  be  done,”  explained 
Kyser,  “and  that  means  NO 
mistakes.” 

The  pressures  are  high,  but, 
Draud  said,  the  rewards  are 
higher. 

“You  just  get  this  feeling, 
standing  out  there  in  front  of  so 
many  people,”  said  Draud.  “A  lot 
of  them  are  veterans  and  some- 
times it  just  about  brings  a tear  to 
their  eye.” 

Performing  before  such 
distinguished  guests  as  the 
president,  heads  of  state  and 
generals  with  more  stars  than  a 
Hollywood  agent,  the  members  of 
the  Silent  Drill  Team  regularly 
demonstrate  the  courage  and 
discipline  that  typifies  Marines. 

One  of  Draud’s  favorite 
movements,  called  “the  meat- 
grinder,”  positions  four  rows  of 
Marines  marching  in  between 
each  other  while  spinning  M-1 
rifles  with  affixed  bayonets. 

Draud  said  the  bayonets  pass 
within  five  inches  of  their  heads. 

“The  edges  aren’t  sharp  enough 
to  cut  paper,”  said  Draud,  “but 
you’re  grabbing  the  rifle  down  by 
the  end  of  the  stock  and  spinning 
it.  So  there’s  enough  velocity  that, 
if  it  hits  someone,  it’s  going  to  do 
some  serious  damage.” 

How  do  other  teams  fare  against 
“the  world’s  finest?” 

“As  far  as  being  the  best  in  the 
world,”  said  McArthur,  “I  don’t 
think  anyone  can  compare  with 
us.  I mean  we’re  Marines  after 
all!”  # 
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Tanks. . . 

for  the  memories 

PROFILE  reporter  investigates  the  world  of  tankers  — and 
gets  taken  for  a ride. 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

The  slight  smile  on  my  face 
suggested  I knew  what  I was 
doing,  but  my  wide  eyes 
riveted  on  the  road  ahead 
revealed  I wasn’t  sure  how  I was 
doing  it. 

Who’d  have  thought  that  I,  a 
city  boy  with  a desk  job,  would  be 
driving  the  mighty  M-1,  the 
Army’s  main  battle  tank?  I 
certainly  didn’t.  But  I’d  spent 
three  days  talking  to  tankers  on 
their  home  turf.  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
and,  as  far  as  my  story  was 
concerned,  there  was  still 
something  missing. 

I’d  seen  the  dedication  of 
Sergeant  Jeffery  Robinson,  who,  as 
dusk  settled  over  the  St.  John’s 
Motor  Pool,  was  still  busy  making 
adjustments  on  his  tank’s  fire 
control  system.  A member  of  a 
four-man  tank  crew,  Robinson  was 
the  only  member  of  his  team  still 
there. 

“We’ve  got  an  inspection  coming 
up,  and  I just  want  to  make  sure 
we’re  ready,”  Robinson  said  in  the 
near-empty  compound.  “I  look  at 
it  as  my  own  personal  property.” 
Tankers  traditionally  dub  their 
tanks  with  suitable  macho  nick- 
names. Robinson’s  tank  is  name- 
less — for  now.  “We’re  going  to 
call  it  ‘Barbarian,’  if  I get  my 
way,”  he  said. 

I’d  learned  the  various  respon- 
sibilities of  the  four  tank  crewmen 
from  Staff  Sergeant  Stephen 
Ellingsworth,  a 13-year  veteran  of 
the  tanker  field  and  an  instructor 
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for  tanker  recruits.  Ellingsworth 
was  an  interviewer’s  dream:  a 
man  who  says  in  a few  words 
what  takes  most  people  hundreds. 

The  tank  commander  calls  for 
artillery,  issues  fire  commands 
and  selects  battle  positions, 
Ellingsworth  said.  The  gunner 
scans  for  targets  and  fires  the 
120mm  howitzer.  The  loader  feeds 
the  howitzer  shells  and  does  his 
own  damage  with  a mounted  .50 
caliber  machine  gun.  And  the 
driver  maintains  a level  speed  and 
keeps  his  eyes  on  the  terrain. 

“If  all  four  don’t  work  together,” 
said  Ellingsworth,  “you’re  weak.” 
Good  information.  But  I still 
didn’t  have  the  complete  picture. 

I talked  to  several  tankers  at 
the  194th  Armor  Brigade,  dedi- 


cated men  on  duty  and  loose  and 
freewheeling  off  duty. 

I learned  about  their  living  in 
combat -type  situations  for  months 
at  a time.  Robinson,  for  example, 
spent  92  days  in  the  field  during 
an  exercise  in  Germany  shortly 
before  doing  another  78  days 
under  the  stars  at  the  National 
Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin, 

Calif. 

I then  watched  as  he  shimmied 
himself  behind  the  firing  compart- 
ment of  “Barbarian,”  showing  me 
a tanker’s  makeshift  bed. 

“It’s  pretty  comfortable,”  said 
Robinson,  his  head  poking  out 
from  under  his  left  armpit. 

All  good  stuff.  But  something 
was  still  missing.  Then  I realized. 
I wouldn’t  have  a true  picture  of 


Arm’ 


Armor 


Description  — Performs  com- 
bat tasks  using  tanks  and  ar- 
mored reconnaissance  vehicles. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
Team  sports,  mechanical  main- 
tenance. 


School  — Sixteen-week  com- 
bined basic  and  tanker  training 
at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

Related  civilian  job  — Heavy 
equipment  operator  supervisor, 
construction  site  foreman . 


what  it  was  like  to  be  a tanker 
until  I actually  got  to  ride  in  a 
tank.  So,  when  Ellingsworth 
offered  to  let  me  hop  aboard, 
that’s  what  I did. 

But  after  he  directed  me  into 
the  driver’s  seat,  I wasn’t  so 
enthusiastic. 

“It’s  just  like  driving  a motor- 
cycle,’’ Ellingsworth  said. 

Fine,  except  I’d  never  driven  a 
motorcycle.  Besides,  when  I 
thought  about  two-wheeled 
motorcycles,  then  gazed  at  this 
67-ton  behemoth  in  front  of  me,  it 
was  tough  to  make  the  connection. 

Too  late  to  back  out,  though. 
Ellingsworth’s  instructions  were 
typically  direct.  Steering  was 
controlled  by  a handlebar-type 
device.  Turns  could  be  negotiated 


by  turning  the  bar  left  or  right. 
Twisting  the  throttle  produced 
speed.  A foot  pedal  served  as  the 
brake.  Ellingsworth  would  serve 
as  my  tank  commander.  I could 
hear  his  directions  clearly 
through  the  headset  built  into  my 
helmet. 

Hey,  this  really  was  simple! 

At  first,  I handled  things  like  a 
student  driver  getting  his  first 
shot  at  using  a stick  shift.  We 
moved  about  100  yards  in  stop- 
and-go  fashion  as  I struggled  to 
control  the  powerful  machine. 
Soon,  however,  I had  the  tank 
rolling  smoothly  along  the  soft 
dirt  track.  Before  long,  I began 
feeling  cocky. 

“Not  bad  for  a rookie,  hey 
sergeant?” 


No  reply.  Evidently,  what 
Ellingsworth  knew,  and  what  I 
would  soon  discover,  is  rookies 
make  mistakes.  This  rookie’s 
gaffe  was  not  seeing  the  three-foot 
ditch  ahead,  disguised  by  a pool  of 
muddy  water  from  the  previous 
day’s  rain.  Suddenly,  the  right 
side  of  the  tank  lurched  down- 
ward, spraying  mud  in  every 
direction. 

“I’m  a mess!”  I exclaimed,  mud 
coating  my  uniform. 

“No,” corrected  Ellingsworth, 
laughing,  “you’re  a tanker.” 

I laughed  with  him.  Not  just 
because  I made  for  a pitiful  sight, 
but  also  because  I realized  I 
finally  had  my  story. 

It  was  a dirty  job,  but  I’m  glad 
I did  it.# 
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A wireman  climbs  one  of  nature’s  telephone  poles. 


WIRED 

These  guys  lay  it  on  the  line 
to  get  the  word  out 

Story  and  photos  by 
Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

On  the  night  of  April  18,  1775,  the  British 
sent  700  Redcoats  to  seize  a powder 
magazine  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Paul 
Revere  became  the  first  American  to  use  combat 
communications. 

“Hang  one  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea.” 
Revere’s  method  was  crude  but  effective, 
gathering  over  70  Minutemen  on  the  fields  of 
Lexington  and  resulting  in  “the  shot  heard 
’round  the  world.” 

On  today’s  battlefields,  combat  communications 
are  as  important  as  ever.  But,  thanks  to  tech- 
nology, lanterns  have  been  replaced  by  lap-tops, 
and  horses  have  made  way  for  “hot-lines.”  With 
today’s  equipment,  Mr.  Revere  could  have  sent 
the  patriots  a fully-detailed  report  in  the  time  it 
took  him  to  saddle  his  horse.  And  he  could  have 
done  it  while  “catching  some  rays”  on  the 
beaches  of  Hawaii,  skiing  down  the  slopes  of 


Marine  Corps 
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Operational 

Communications 

Specialist 

Description — Lays  commu- 
nication wire;  installs  and  oper- 
ates radio,  radio  telegraph  and 
radio  relay  equipment;  encodes 
and  decodes  messages. 

Prerequisites — Must  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  pass  a thorough 
background  investigation. 

Helpful  background  skills — 
Mathematics,  typing,  and  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  electronics 

School — a.  Communications 
center  operator:  11  week  course 
at  Marine  Corps  Base,  Twenty- 
nine  Palms,  Calif 

b.  Field  radio  opera- 


tor: Approximately  40  days  at  Related  civilian  jobs— Corn- 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynine  munications  engineer,  telephone 

Palms,  Calif.  lineman,  and  radio  operator. 
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Switzerland,  or  even  while 
cheering  for  Madonna  at  any  one 
of  her  international  concerts. 

“Whether  you’re  sending  traffic 
(messages)  a mile  away,  or  500 
miles  away,  it’s  just  like  you’re 
right  there,’’  said  Sergeant  James 
P.  Dinette,  a communications 
center  operator  at  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Messages  on  anything  from  fire- 
power specifications  to  casualty 
reports  can  be  sent  anywhere  in 
the  world  with  the  stroke  of  a key, 
or  the  touch  of  a button.  Dinette 
said. 

Communications  center  operators 
are  responsible  for  sending  this 
information  by  lap-top  computer, 
or,  when  necessary,  by  a “hot- 
line.” 

The  “hot-line,”  similar  to  the 
“Bat-phone”  which  allowed  com- 
munications between  Commissioner 
Gordon’s  office  and  the  Bat-Cave, 
is  a field  telephone  that  verifies 
on-screen  messages. 

But,  what  if  the  enemy  picks  up 
these  messages  on  their  equip- 
ment? No  problem.  Thanks  to 
some  top-secret  equipment  called 
encrypting  gear,  the  data  they  get 
looks  more  like  alphabet  soup 
than  a classified  message. 

“The  encrypting  gear  will  com- 
pletely garble  the  message  before 
it  leaves  us,”  explained  Dinette, 
“and  the  other  end  has  the  same 
gear  to  ungarble  it  when  it  gets 
there.” 

And,  when  the  enemy  can’t  use 
something  to  their  advantage,  it 
becomes  an  exceptionally  attractive 
target.  Comm  centers  are 
especially  vulnerable  because  the 
radiation  they  emit  attracts  heat- 
seeking missiles. 

“The  enemy  uses  radio  jammers 
to  locate  us,”  said  Master  Sergeant 
Gary  D.  Taylor,  a communications 
chief  at  Camp  Lejeune,  “and  once 
they’ve  found  us,  they  just  zero  in 
their  rockets.” 

Taylor,  who  served  as  a commu- 
nications man  during  Vietnam, 
knows  the  dangers  of  the  job  like 


Bo  knows  endorsements. 

“During  ’69  and  ’70,  I was  at 
what  we  called  ‘Monkey  Moun- 
tain,’” said  Taylor.  “That’s  where 
all  of  the  communications  for 
South  Vietnam  went  into.  We 
were  on  top  of  a mountain,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  guards  and 
barbed  wire,  and  yet  we  never  felt 
safe  from  rocket  attacks.” 

Taylor  said  if  the  enemy  pin- 
points the  location  of  a comm 
center  they  “take  out”  the  entire 


grid  (map  location.) 

He  added  it  takes  a special  breed 
to  be  a communications  specialist. 

“Of  course,  we  run  a background 
investigation,  and  they  need  a top- 
secret  clearance,”  said  Taylor, 

“but  they  also  have  to  be  intelli- 
gent, possess  good  initiative  and 
judgment,  and,  most  of  all,  be 
loyal.  On  today’s  battlefields,  a 
war  can  start  with  the  push  of  a 
button  and  be  over  in  a matter  of 
hours.”  # 


A radioman  monitors  his  switchboard  for  incoming  “traffic.” 
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A sense  of  controlled  chaos  exists  as  the  compartment  begins  to  flood 
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Disaster 

Relief 

By  Specialist  Paul  White 

It  may  be  the  most  accurately 
named  job  in  the  Navy  because 
when  a ship  sustains  damage 
these  sailors  take  control. 

“We’re  the  ship’s  fire  depart- 
ment,” said  Chief  Hal  Jackson,  a 
damage  controlman  formerly 
assigned  to  the  USS  Puget  Sound. 
Dubbed  “flying  squads”  or  “red 
shirts,”  damage  controlmen 
mobilize  into  rapid  response 
teams  that  speed  to  an  accident 
scene  and  try  to  minimize  the 
destruction. 

They  have  plenty  of  help.  Since 
a crew  of  300  may  include  only  10 
damage  controlmen,  damage 
control  becomes  everybody’s  busi- 
ness (see  related  story).  If  not. 


Damage 

Controlman 


De  scription — Operates, 
maintains  and  repairs  firefight- 
ing equipment,  damage  control 
equipment  and  chemical,  biolog- 
ical and  radiological  defense 
equipment. 

Helpful  background  skills — 

Good  vision  and  color  perception, 
manual  dexterity,  a good  mem- 
ory and  resourcefulness. 

School — Eight  weeks  at 
Treasure  Island  Naval  Station, 
San  Francisco. 

Related  civilian  jobs — Fire- 
fighter, plumber,  welder,  and 
shipfitter. 


that  ship  may  soon  be  out  of 
business. 

“If  a ship  catches  fire,  who’s 
going  to  put  it  out?’’  asked 
Jackson. 

“Everybody.” 

To  make  sure  everyone  knows 
what  to  do,  damage  controlmen 
train  the  crew  in  emergency 
procedures.  When  the  alarm 
sounds,  each  sailor  reports  to  one 
of  several  repair  lockers  aboard 
the  ship.  At  damage  control  cen- 
tral, those  damage  controlmen  not 
in  the  rapid  response  team  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  men  at  the 
various  repair  lockers. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  Navy’s  re- 
emphasis on  damage  control.  For 
years,  hull  technicians  handled 
damage  control  duties,  in  addition 
to  their  own,  Jackson  said.  In  the 
mid-80s,  however,  a spate  of 
incidents  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
made  Navy  officials  realize  that 
damage  control  expertise  was 
lacking  throughout  the  fleet, 
Jackson  said.  As  a result,  damage 
control  became  a separate  job. 

The  idea  of  a fire  department 
may  conjure  up  images  of  a bunch 
of  guys  kicked  back  and  playing 
blackjack  until  an  emergency  call. 
Not  so.  No  time. 

“The  best  damage  control  is 
prevention,”  Jackson  said.  To  this 
end,  damage  controlmen  inspect 
the  ship’s  machines  and  root  out 
minor  glitches  before  they  become 
major  disasters. 

They  also  double  as  the  ship’s 
plumbers.  Trouble  calls  can 
include  anything  from  fixing  a 
leaky  faucet  to  checking  out  the 
chemical  holding  tanks,  the 
Navy’s  polite  term  for  the  ship’s 
sewer  system. 

In  addition,  damage  controlmen 
are  the  resident  experts  in  train- 
ing the  crew  to  protect  itself 
against  chemical  attack. 

These  extra  duties  are  impor- 
tant, but  it’s  when  there’s  an 
emergency  that  damage  control- 
men  really  earn  their  money. 
Aboard  ship,  the  lives  they  save 
include  more  than  their  own.# 


Sailors  practice  damage  control  techniques  during  a drill. 

That  Sinking  Feeling 


By  Specialist  Paul  White 

Boom! 

The  sound  and  accompanying 
jolt  reverberate  across  the  USS 
Buttercup’s  main  deck.  Within 
seconds,  the  once  watertight 
vessel  becomes  like  a bad  plot  — 
full  of  holes. 

An  eerie  darkness  overtakes  the 
compartment  below  the  main 
deck,  and  sailors  blindly  race 
toward  their  rescue  positions. 
Topside,  crewmen  stagger  across 
the  deck,  which  now  lists  down- 
ward at  a severe  angle.  A sense  of 
urgency  heightens  the  confusion. 

A “controlled  panic,”  one  chief 
calls  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  water  is  knee- 
deep,  and  rising. 

The  frenzy  subsides  somewhat 
as  the  sailors  settle  into  the 
rescue  effort.  Be  they  cooks  or 
boatswain’s  mates,  when  disaster 
strikes,  everyone  becomes  a 
damage  controlman.  Investigative 
teams  scout  out  the  damage.  De- 
watering teams  pump  water  out  of 
the  compartment.  Shoring  teams 
plug  holes  and  install  beams  to 
support  the  sagging  bulkheads. 


It’s  fine  Navy  teamwork. 

But  the  water,  now  chest-high, 
signals  it  might  not  be  fine 
enough. 

Suddenly,  the  water  stops. 
Waterlogged  sailors  slowly 
emerge  from  the  lower  compart- 
ment, exit  the  Buttercup  and  grab 
seats  in  the  classroom  area.  The 
two-day  damage  control  class  is 
about  to  conclude. 

“You  didn’t  think  we’d  actually 
let  them  drown,  did  you?”  asked 
one  instructor,  a slight  smile 
creasing  his  face. 

The  “USS  Buttercup,”  an  actual 
ship’s  compartment  resting  in  an 
indoor  pool,  is  the  centerpiece  of 
the  Navy’s  two-day  Damage  Con- 
trol School,  located  at  the  Fleet 
Training  Center,  Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Va. 

After  a day  of  classroom  lectures 
and  a half  day  of  hands-on  train- 
ing, students  take  their  places 
aboard  the  Buttercup.  The 
instructors  simulate  a missle  hit, 
then  shoot  4,000  gallons  of 
pressurized  water  into  the  ship, 
while  the  students  react  as  they 
would  in  an  actual  emergency. 
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Dreams  of  Flight 

Captain  Kevin  Bate  has  had  his  "head  in  the  clouds" 

since  he  was  a kid. 


By  Technical  Sergeant 
Linda  L.  Mitchell 

CCI  knee  high  to  a 

H penguin  when  I decided  I 
I wanted  to  fly  airplanes,” 
said  Captain  Kevin  Bate. 

Bate  was  quite  a bit  taller  and  a 
few  years  older  when  he  began  his 
serious  quest  to  fly. 

“When  I was  a teenager,  my  dad 
bought  an  airplane.  It  was  a neat 
father/son  kind  of  thing  — we  took 
flying  lessons  and  earned  our 
pilots’  licenses  together.  I had  a 
pilot’s  license  before  I learned  to 
drive  a car.” 

Bate  now  “drives”  an  F-15 


Eagle  with  the  oldest  tactical 
fighter  squadron  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  27th  TFS  at  Langley  Air 
Force  Base,  Va. 

“While  I was  still  in  high 
school,  I became  aware  of  the 
opportunities  offered  in  both 
civilian  and  military  aviation.  I 
decided  that  the  Air  Force  was  my 
best  avenue,  mostly  because  of  the 
types  of  airplanes  it  has.  Flying 
the  F-15  has  been  a dream  of 
mine  since  I was  old  enough  to 
know  what  airplanes  were.” 

Bate  went  after  his  dream  in 
May  1986  after  graduating  from 
Colorado  State  University,  being 
commissioned  as  a second 


lieutenant,  and  attending  under- 
gi’aduate  pilot  training  (UPT). 
“UPT  students  don’t  actually 
select  the  plane  they’re  going  to 
fly.  Selection  for  training  on  a 
specific  aircraft  is  based  both  on 
their  performance  during  UPT 
and  what’s  available  after  they 
graduate.  I was  really  lucky  to  be 
offered  F-15  training.” 

Flying  the  fighter  can  be 
likened  somewhat  to  the  ultimate 
roller  coaster  ride,  according  to 
Bate,  who  is  a theme  park 
enthusiast.  “I’ve  ridden  the  Big 
Bad  Wolf  at  Busch  Gardens, 
Williamsbm'g,  Va.  The  forces  felt 
in  some  of  those  turns  are  similar. 


The  F-15  Eagle  is  the  Air  Force’s  main  air  superiority  fighter. 
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MSgt.  Boyd  Belcher 


Officer  Profile 


Full  name  and  rank  — Kevin  D. 
Bate,  Captain. 

Nickname  — “Shark.” 

Duty  title  — F-15  Aircraft 
Commander  (Pilot). 

Date  of  birth  — July  20,  1963. 
Hometown  — Byers,  Colo. 

High  school  — Byers  H.S. 

College  — Colorado  State 
University. 

Degree/major  — Industrial 
Construction  Management. 
College  extracurricular 
activities  — Flight  instructing; 
weightlifting;  intramural  sports; 
AFROTC  functions;  disc  jockey 
with  my  brother  at  dances  for 
dorms,  fraternities,  sororities, 
proms,  etc. 

Years  in  military  —Four. 
Reason(s)  you  chose  the  Air 
Force  — I wanted  to  fly  — that’s 
what  the  Air  Force  is  all  about.  I 
also  didn’t  want  to  spend  six 
months  or  a year  bobbing  on  a 
boat  in  the  Navy! 

Favorite  aspects  of  life  in  the 
Air  Force  — Flying  combat 
training  missions  against  the 
Navy.  Also  the  three-day  weekend 
at  the  end  of  the  month  (we  get  an 
extra  day  of  down  time  for 


completing  our  flying  hours  and 
training  missions  scheduled  for 
the  month). 

Least  favorite  aspects  of  life  in 
the  Air  Force  — Paperwork  — 
period,  dot! 


Where  you’ve  been  stationed  — 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas  (UPT  training); 
Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New 
Mexico  (Lead-in  fighter  training); 
Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz. 
(Advanced  F-15  training);  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Va. 


Dream  assignment  — F-18 
exchange  with  the  Australians. 
Proudest  moment  in  your  Air 
Force  career  — When  I 
graduated  from  F-15  training  at 
Luke  and  received  the  “Top  Gun” 
and  “Outstanding  Graduate” 
awards. 

Marital  status  — Single. 

Pets  — None  — I do  like  dogs, 
though. 

Hobbies  — Weightlifting,  radio- 
controlled  model  airplanes. 
Favorite  TV  shows  — I don’t 
watch  TV. 

Favorite  movie  — Top  Gun  (not 
really);  Vacation  with  Chevy 
Chase. 

I Favorite  vacation  — 
Waterskiing  at  Lake  Powell,  Va. 

I Favorite  book  — Medjugorje  — 

5:  The  Message  (It’s  about  a 
^ Hungarian  woman  who,  after 
^ seeing  the  Virgin  Mary,  performs 
some  miracles.) 

Favorite  food  — Mexican. 
Favorite  drink  — Long  Island 
Iced  Tea. 

Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — 
Bought  a condominium  (bad 
enough)  and  then  spent  $2,000  on 
wallpaper! 


but  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  G (gravity)  forces 
experienced  when  an  F-15  takes  a turn  at  a high 
rate  of  speed.  Flying  an  F-15  is  a lot  more  fun,  and 
a lot  more  painful,”  he  said. 

“At  Mach  1.5  (about  1.5  times  the  speed  of  sound) 
in  a turn  or  climb,  you’re  pulling  8 Gs,  which  equals 
eight  times  your  body  weight.  I weigh  180  pounds, 
so  at  8 Gs  I feel  about  1,440  pounds  of  pressure  on 
my  body,”  he  said. 

Students  thinking  about  becoming  Air  Force  pilots 
don’t  need  degrees  in  aeronautical  sciences,  nor  do 
they  have  to  join  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps,  although  Bate  did. 

“However,”  he  cautioned,  “the  Air  Force  allots  a 
certain  number  of  slots  in  UPT  each  year  to  every 
college  and  university  AFROTC  detachment.  My 
unit  received  seven  slots  the  year  I graduated,  and 
there  were  33  of  us  applying  for  them.  The 
competition  was  very  tough.” 

Being  able  to  fly  his  ultimate  dream  machine 
made  the  effort  worthwhile  for  Bate.  “I  still  can’t 


believe  that  the  Air  Force  pays  us  (pilots)  to  have  so 
much  fun,”  he  said  with  a smile. 

Aside  from  the  daily  routine  flying  and 
participating  in  exercises  and  competitions.  Bate 
takes  his  F-15  “on  the  road”  most  weekends  as  a 
member  of  Langley’s  aerial  demonstration  team. 

He  often  narrates  the  shows  performed  at  civilian 
airports  and  military  bases  along  the  east  coast  and 
talks  to  the  people  who  come  to  watch.  “I  like 
talking  to  the  kids.  I tell  them  that  if  they  want  to 
fly,  they  have  to  start  focusing  on  this  dream  even 
in  junior  high  school.  They  must  study  hard  and  get 
good  grades,  and  participate  in  lots  of  sports  and 
extracurricular  activities.” 

“If  they  focus  hard  enough  and  work  hard  enough, 
they,  too,  can  realize  their  ultimate  dream  — flying 
F-15s  or  other  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force.”  # 

UPDATE:  Bate  and  the  other  members  of 
his  squadron  are  in  Saudi  Arabia,  serving 
in  support  of  Operation  Desert  Shield. 
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Parting  Shots 


An  officer 
and  a turtle 


Lt.  Drexel  Heard 

Nobody  hounds  Marine  Corps 

Lieutenant  Drexel  Heard  for  his 
autograph  these  days,  but  more 
people  saw  him  on  the 
silver  screen  in  1990 
than  Hollywood 
heavyweights 
Eddie  Murphy 
and  Harrison 
Ford  - 
combined. 


Heard  portrayed  one  of  the  evil  ninjas  in  the 
surprise  hit  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles,  a 
movie  that  crushed  Murphy’s  Another  48 
Hours  and  Ford’s  Presumed  Innocent  at  the 
box  office.  “We  didn’t  think  it  was  that  big  of  a 
deal,’’  Heard  said  of  his  expectations  for  the 
movie’s  success.  “It  came  out,  and  all  of  a 
sudden,  boom!’’ 

And,  though  the  Academy  Awards  people 
II  might  think  otherwise.  Heard  gives  a thumbs- 
- up  to  his  acting  debut.  “I  must  have  been 
I pretty  good,’’  he  said.  “They  asked  me  to  do 
1 the  sequel.’’ 

Heard,  a fourth  degree  black  belt  and 
I nationally  ranked  karate  competitor,  got  his 
“big  break”  while  serving  at  Marine  Corps 
j;  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  At  an  audition  in 
' nearby  Wilmington,  site  of  the  filming.  Heard 
was  one  of  20  out  of  roughly  200  hopefuls 
: selected. 

The  filming  shattered  Heard’s  illusions  about 
the  glamour  of  making  movies.  “It’s  not  what 
it’s  cracked  up  to  be,’’  the  31 -year-old  Iron- 
dale,  Ala.,  native  said.  “It’s  basically  a bunch 
’ of  people  running  around  with  microphones 
I over  your  head  all  day.’’ 

Heard  also  di.scovered  the  makers  of  Turtles 


work  about  as  fast  as  turtles.  “We’d  work  12 
hours  a day  and  film  maybe  two  or  three 
scenes,”  Heard  said.  “There  was  lot  of  laying 
around.” 

“But  it  was  great,”  he  continued.  “They’d 
pretty  much  give  you  whatever  you  wanted.” 

Along  with  playing  a ninja.  Heard  also 
served  as  stunt  double  for  the  lovable  turtles. 
Well,  sort  of.  “The  guys  in  the  turtle  suits  were 
5-4  and  below,”  he  said.  “I’m  5-10.  So  I 
never  had  the  whole  suit  on  at  one  time.  I’d 
put  on  the  bottom  part  and  they’d  shoot  it  so 
you’d  only  see  my  legs  flipping  over  a railing. 

“It  didn’t  bother  me,  though.  It  was  hot  in 
that  suit.  No  one  could  wear  it  for  more  than 
30  minutes  at  a time.” 

Having  enjoyed  his  initial  movie-making 
experience.  Heard  said  he  was  looking 
forward  to  reprising  his  role(s)  in  the  sequel. 
But  a new  assignment  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  Center  in  Los  Angeles  put  an 
end  to  Heard’s  acting  hopes. 

Or  did  it? 

“Fortunately  I ended  up  in  L.A.,”  Heard 
said.  “A  lot  of  actors  come  by  here  looking  for 
Marines  to  play  certain  parts,  like  in  Major 
Dad.  When  they  do.  I’ll  be  ready.”# 


Next  month:  PROFILE  focuses 

on  24  hours  in  the 
life  of  the  military. 
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RekTalk 


Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  and  opinions  from  its  readers 
about  topics  and  issues  relating  to  the  military.  This  month,  PROFILE  visited 
Old  Dominion  University,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  asked  students: 

Do  you  think  the  U.S.  military  should  be  involved  in 
drug  interdiction? 


Gigi  Badawi,  20. 

senior,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

I think  they  defi- 
nitely should  do  any- 
thing they  can  to  stop 
it.  If  they  can  stamp 
them  out  before  they 
get  here,  they  should. 


Viet  Phan,  22, 

senior,  from 
Hampton,  Va. 

Ideally  it’s  good, 
but  you’re  talking 
about  financing  a 
large-scale  war. I think 
it  would  mean  higher 
taxes  to  oreate  money 
for  these  efforts.  The 
military  is  for  the 
oountry’s  protection. 
Drugs  should  be  left 
to  the  FBI  and  DEA  to 
take  care  of. 


Lorry  Hardt,  21 , 

senior,  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif. 

I feel  that  they 
should  be.  It’s  a moral 
issue.  Drugs  are  ille- 
gal, they’re  wrong, 
and  any  type  of  mili- 
tary involvement  in 
drug-related  prob- 
lems can  be  good,  as 
(former  Panamanian 
dictator  Manuel) 
Noriega  found  out. 


Tashaya  Singleton, 

20,  senior,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

The  military  has 
some  good  assets, 
but  there’s  so  much 
temptation  where 
drugs  are  concerned 
Can  the  military 
resist? 


Curtis  Perry  III,  18, 

freshman,  from 
Chicago 
In  a way,  yes. 
Maybe  the  military 
could  help  by 
bringing  in  more 
reinforoements.  But 
as  corrupt  as  drugs 
make  people,  oan  we 
really  trust  the  military 
to  handle  it?  I 
question  it. 


Dung  Tran,  21, 

sophomore, 
Chesapeake,  Va. 

Definitely.  And  not 
just  the  Coast  Guard. 
They  don’t  have 
enough  people.  We 
need  to  put  a com- 
plete stop  to  drugs 
ooming  into  this 
country. 


Robert  Alig,  28, 

senior,  from  Rockville, 
Md. 

Yes.  It  only  en- 
hances the  govern- 
ment’s ability  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  I’d 
become  concerned 
if  it’s  overutilized, 
though.  We  shouldn’t 
use  too  much 
manpower. 


Michael  Bender,  20, 

junior,  from 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Absolutely.  My 
dad’saoop  and  I 
know  from  first-hand 
experience  that  you 
need  massive  man- 
power. You  have  to 
fight  it  (drugs)  like 
a real  war. 
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